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lightning flash passes constitutes a source of
danger both to life and to buildings. Protection
to the latter is secured by the use of lightning
conductors, which are a means for facilitating
the discharge from the electrified cloud to the
earth. A flat strip or round rod of metal pref-
erably copper rather than iron to prevent rust,
passes from the earth to above the highest
point in the building, and terminates in one
or more spikes which ensure quiet discharge
of strong electrical currents toward or from
the earth.

Lightning Arresters. (See also Teleg-
graphy, Telephony and Lightning). A de-
vice for protecting telegraph and telephone
wires from lightning discharges. In a simple

still retain them; Protestant Churches gener-
ally gave them up at the time of the Reforma-
tion, although in the Anglican Church can-
dles are still frequently used on the altar.

Lightship, a vessel moored out at sea with
a light to mark a bank, shoal, or place danger-
ous to mariners. The most notable American
lightships are on Nnntucket Shoals and Hat-
tcras Shoals. Like the other modern light-
ships for offshore stations, they are screw
steamers, built for service as lightships, but
able to make a fair rate of speed if they break
adrift from their moorings. They are now
equipped with radio-telegraph and fog sig-
nals as well as electric-lighting systems. See
LIGHTHOUSE.
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Lightship in Boston Harbor, Mass.

form one end of a thick wire or rod is con-
nected to the earth, and the other end brought
close to the line, with a gap so narrow that the
lightning will easily jump across, though the
smaller electrical pressure of the system is un-
able to do so. In another type of arrester the
electro-magnet pulls away one of the poles,
thus lengthening the gap until the arc breaks,
this is found very useful in large installations.

In radio a lightning arrester is the term used
for a spark-gap connected between aerial and
earth to provide low-resistance path to earth
while a spark is maintained, thus protecting
a receiving set from a lightning discharge.

Lights, in public worship, were used in the
Jewish tabernacle and in the Temple. There
is no direct evidence that they were retained
as a part of the Christian ceremonial during
the first three centuries. In the fourth and fol-
lowing centuries they were almost universal.
The Roman Catholic and Eastern Churches

Light-Year, the distance traversed by
light in one year, equivalent to nearly six bil-
lion m., is the unit adopted for the measure-
ment of sidereal space.
Lignin, or woody fibre, is the product into
which the cellulose first formed in a plant is
converted, by incrustation with other com-
pounds, probably belonging to the aromatic
series, when changed into wood in the process
of lignification.
Lignite, or 'brown coal,' is mostly light,
friable, and porous, showing its vegetable ori-
gin by the retention of the woody structure, or
sometimes also of the shapes of leaves, stems,
and pieces of bark. Chemically they repre-
sent an intermediate stage between wood and
coal Nearly all lignites are of recent geologi-
cal age as compared with coals, though they
may be converted into coal by the heat of ig-
neous masses, or by pressure and earth move-
ment. See COAL,